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BEELOOCHEES PROFESSIONALLY 
EMPLOYED. 

An additional volume of Travels has just appeared from 
the pen of the lamented Sir Alexander Burnes, C.B. &c., 
entitled Cabool: being a Personal Narrative of a Journey 
to, and Residence in, that City, in the years 1836, 7, and 8. 
From the Frontispiece to this work has been reduced our 
present Illustration; assured as we are that any fresh 
information respecting the people of the country in which 
the British arms are now striving to recover their fame, 
must be acceptable to our readers. 

The Engraving represents a group of Muzarees, a 
Beeloochee* wild tribe, occupying the western bank of the 
Indus. The plundering disposition of these people having, 
for some time, engaged the attention of our Government, 
Sir A. Burnes made it a point of express stipulation with 
the authorities in Sinde, that they should suppress it, in 
order that peace might be maintained on the river. The 
chief of the Muzarees, Behram Khan, had taken an 
early opportunity of showing his submission to the British, 
and had met Sir A. Burnes with some sixty persons of his 
tribe from the plains and hills, “ to seize,” as he said, 
“the hem of the garment of the British nation.” This 
chief attended Sir Alexander with his bards, who, as he 
entered the camp, sang his praises and deeds of valour, 
accompanying their voices by a kind of “ siringee,” or 
guitar, which sent forth softer sounds than could have 
been expected from the instrumental music of the pirates 
of the Indus. These barbarians, for they are little better, 
were astonished and enchanted when our travellers pro- 
duced their musical snuff-boxes; their chief, however, 
Behram, was evidently a man of sense and judgment. 
They all rode mares, which, they said, were more docile 
than horses, and capable of enduring greater fatigue on 
their “chupaos,” or forays; and that when it was neces- 
sary to dismount, one man could hold half-a-dozen of 
them. They illustrated this by a curious proverb: “a 
man with a saddle on a mare has his saddle on a horse; 
a man with his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his 
head.” 

The country of these people is rich in wool, but their 
garments were all ofthe coarsest cotton cloth. “The 
accompanying spirited sketch of these Beeloochees,” says 
Sir A. Burnes, “ for which I am indebted to my friend 
Captain Hart, very correctly delineates the appearance of 
these men. Of their boldness of character we had ample 
opportunities of judging in the army of the Indus.” 

The following more detailed description of a Jemidar 
of Beeloochees is extracted from a letter which appeared 
in the Oriental Herald for September, 1840 : 

“The face is decidedly Jewish in expression, the nose 
aquiline, with small sharp eyes, and a large beard; and, 
in many instances, contrary to the Mohammedan eustom, 
the back hair is suffered to grow, and descend to some 
length upon the shoulders. The costume consists of the 
peculiarly straight Sindee cap, of various and gaudy 
colours ; a large, full shirt, reaching below the knees, of 
coarse blue cotton eloth, tied in at the waist with a roll of 
silk or parti-coloured cloth; to this is appended a sword 





* The BalG@chi, (Beeloochees) are a very numerous people, 
of simple pastoral life, who dwell under ghedans, or tents, 
made of black felt and spread over a wicker frame, with 
which they wander with their flocks over the vast upland of 
Kelft; and inhabit most of that great region of eastern 
Persia which is included between Afgh4nistan to the north, 
and the Indian Ocean to the south, reaching westward from 
the Indus to the Great Salt Desert. They are a race of 
Persian Iliyahs, and speak a dialect of the Persian language.” 





and dagger; while loose trowsers, drawn in tightly at the 
ankles, and a shield and matchluck, complete the tout 
ensemble of a Sindhian mercenary. These men are large- 
boned, and of considerable stature, for Asiatics; they have 
dark complexions, and are of a bold and martial bearing. 
The treaty which has been lately concluded between the 
Ameers of Sindh and the British Government, provided 
for the dismemberment of the Beeloochee army, supposed 
to amount to about 20,000 men, horse and foot, and for 
a subsidy of 5000 British troops, being kept up in their 
stead. The Beeloochee chiefs owe a sort of feudal service 
to the Ameers, and hold, in return for military service, to 
be rendered as occasion may require, certain grants of 
lands or jahgirs.” 


THE BAL MASQUE. 
BY MRS. HH. W. RICHTER. 


“Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
Tn weeds of peace high triumphs hold.”—MItTon. 





Coup fancy’s dream a brighter pageant view, 
Than Britain’s princely halls of splendour knew ; 
When there assembled, names of lineage high, 
Old England’s grace, and knightly chivalry ? 
Each grey historic record woke once more, 

As fair similitudes their likeness bore ; 

Again from buried years, the past awoke, 

And mailed knights their long oblivion broke. 
In glittering throngs, high dames of other years 
Arouse each memory that Time endears. 

In dazzling phalanx to the pageant press 

The brightest forms of nature’s loveliness, 


But old romance has waved a fairy wand, 

And in bright order comes the motley band ; 

And gathering there, the great “ Enchanter’s” train, 
His noble dames and warriors live again: 

There sweet Rebecca, in her robe of green, 

And fair Rowena with her gentle mien ; 

And red-eross knights from Holy Land were there, 
With martial pomp the revelry to share. 

To that bright scene in antique guise resort 

The stately lords of famed Eliza’s court. 

While the first Charles, with melancholy brow, 

In sadness seemed the halls of state to know. 

The “ Lion-hearted King,” with glittering crest, 
Templars, and squires, and knights, in order prest. 
There Norfolk’s Duke—the noble Howard, came, 
And Bruce from Scotland, with his regal name ; 
And York’s sad rose, sweet Cicely was there, 

“ The flower of Raby,” with her handmaids fair. 
While Henry’s injured queen, with peerless grace, 
In courtly halls of state, again had place. : 
There came the “ Fale’ner,” with his snowy plume, 
And gems, and sparkling eyes the scene illume ; 
While Edward’s court, with names of high renown, 
Throng’d round the youthful “ head that wore a crown.” 
The flower of chivalry, young Gaston, came, 

With Bayard, knight of an unsullied fame :— 
While music in soft measure stole around, 
Lending enchantment to that fairy ground. 


"Twas fancy’s reign,—that pageant of an hour, 
Gave to the past reality and power : 

But like the dreams of earth, it fled away— 
Melting before the breaking light of day :— 
But let not thus, the names of fair renown, 
The glorious deeds of yore, to dust. go down. 
Still round the throne, your lasting station be, 
High knightly courage, truth, and loyalty ! 
Long may each grace in Britain’s court abide, 
Unswerving virtue, ever at its side, 

And with unshaken fame, to future ages glide! 





—Dr. Prichard’s Natural History of Man, p. 176—7. 
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THE FACULTY-MAN. 


A LETTER TO TOMMY TIIORNTON FROM HIS UNCLE. 


THE LONDON SATU 


Dear Tommy,—I am delighted to find that you have | 
been following the advice which I sometimes give yourself | 


and your brothers:—namely, to become ill occasionally, 
in order that some one of the faculty may profit thereby. 
It is a noble act of generosity in a boy, when he throws 
away a certain quantity of health, as an excuse for drop- 
ping a few sovereigns into the purse of mamma’s physi- 
cian. The worthy gentleman must live, you know; at 
any rate, he ought not to starve without some reasonable 
wherefore. But how is he to live, if persons, boys espe- 
cially, take it into their heads to practise a little common 
sense, and take care of themselves? I am quite sure that 
no one would Jament more than yourself, to see this 
genuine offspring of opodeldoc—this benevolent inquirer 
after every body’s health—this man who keeps people’s 
spirits under lock and key, and who is for everlasting 
riving about with his little groom-boy—who looks as 
pale as if his granny had been a gallipot, or as if his soul 
were destined to inhabit a gooseberry—I am quite sure, 
I repeat, that you would lament to see this worthy person, 
who is, no doubt, always praying for healthful breezes and 
bracing weather—this born and sworn enemy of brandy, 
bile, and butter—this valiant exterminator of stomach- 
aches and persecutor of pickles—this generalissimo of 
regimens—this, what else shall I call this faculty-man ?— 
this delightful provider of rosy cheeks, vigour, and longe- 
vity—this sapient judge of pulse and inspector of tongues — 
reduced to the necessity of breakfasting on his own dear 
cream of tartar, or of drinking, instead of champagne, the 
sham and savoury mysteries of his own beautiful bottles. 

But let us pitch the fellow into the pond or anywhere, 
for a few minutes; and let me havea peep at you, Tommy, 
poor fellow, labouring magnanimously in the cause of 
medicine, under a fit of illness brought on by profuse 
perspiration at play, or by exposure to draughts of air, or 
very likely by adventurous excavations into the penetralia 
of pudding. There you lie, like Patience in her lonely 
pavilion, during the broad and beautiful light of day, in 
your camp bed, with your nightcap tied carefully under 
your chin in a slip-knot; while the curtains are closed 
round and round, as if sickness had taken you under her 
particular and pale protection. Or, if it be summer, the 
bed is, questionless, stripped of all its wings and half its 
majesty; nothing remaining but the body and stumps! 
Still, your consequence is incontestable. The bed-room 
windows are up—the blinds are down; and just as much 
of the door is left ajar as to admit one anxious little visitor 
at a time; and not even that one without a previous pro- 
mise to the conclave in the parlour, not to breathe so loud 
as to disturb the magnificent slumberer. All is quietness 
in that little sanctuary. ‘The very cat is excommunicated; 
so is the thoughtless kitten. You are not fit company for 
agnat. Perhaps a blundering bee is heard buzzing about 
the room; but it soon finds out its mistake, and away it 
wheels into the joyous air, leaving you to your sufferings 
and to yourself. 

It is really a pity that boys do not oftener make up 
their minds to lose a /eetle modicum of health, more par- 
ticularly as they have so much to spare. I suppose it is 
because they do not perceive what a capital fulcrum a 
sick bed is, to pull the whole family about into a variety 
of positions and grotesque attitudes. Besides, only think 
what a golden opportunity is here presented to a boy, for 
settling accounts with any one of the household at whom 
he may happen to havea pique. This is a pleasure which 
amply repays weeks of pain. Never dey nor despot, sul- 
tan nor sovereign, has his subjects in such thorough control 








| as a bond fide sick boy has, the people of the house. Utter 


but the word, and mamma is off for the currant jelly; 
or Emma darts away like a frightened, or rather a delighted 
fairy, for the jam or the honey-pot, as the case may be; 
and every other agreeable little creature is engaged in 
some similar little service of love and kindness. And 
there, too, like a pious priestess from her cell, with a pot 
of incense in her hand, is seen, with measured steps and 
slow, moving to the scene of attraction, the grand focus 
of solicitude, the good-natured, kind-hearted Jenny, with 
her drink-offering ; perhaps it is the basin of gruel which 
had been on the hob for an hour before, waiting till you 
condescended to open your eyes and look about you. 

How blooming too a boy does look when his face is 
flushed with a fever; when he exhibits this primdé facie 
evidence of indisposition! How delightful to receive from 
every body respect and attention little short of homage; 
to be agreeably troubled evening and morning by your 
mamma, your aunt, and your sisters, when they crowd 
around you like so many candidates for your favour, 
forcing upon you their softest salutations—those affec- 
tionate and sweet civilities which vulgar people call kisses. 

Depend upon it, a boy never tastes the luxuries of 
dominion, till he is ill—and no mistake. I am so sure of 
this, that I cannot withhold my sympathy, when he per- 
ceives his authority waning away and away, in the ratio 
of his convalescence. Convalescence, indeed! Why, I 
should call this particular period the commencement of 
mortification. See how the insignia of power and privilege 
disappear one by one. Off goes the nightcap ; that is one 
of the foremost signs of declining consequence. Your 
hands and face are next washed with cold water; and, 
should you remonstrate, you overhear, even from your 
own familiar and devoted Jenny, something that sounds 
confoundedly like a grumble. You have scarcely time to 
wonder at her audacity, or even to satisfy yourself whether 
it really was her voice or an earthquake, when you perceive, 
under your eye, that this rebellious tendency has the ap- 
proval, at any rate not the disapproval, of those from whom 
you expected better behaviour. This is symptom the 
second. You now feel yourself assailed by a legion of 
little, cruel incidents, without name or number, all con- 
spiring, however, to diminish your importance, and to 
deliver the family from your thraldom. There is now no 
question that things look very black, and decidedly against 
you. A day or two after this, a sharp slap on the back, 
with a loud Jaugh from that tempestuous boy, your youngest 
brother, who runs to his mother for protection, is an infal- 
lible sign that you have fallen from your “ high estate ;” 
that, in short, your authority is gone. By this time, 
symptoms of indifference follow one another with ominous 
rapidity, and you find yourself jostled, you know not 
exactly how, into the family circle down stairs; where, 
stripped of your wonted halo of endearing epithets, you 
sit, an undistinguished unit, no more cared for, nor thought 
about, by your parents, than the rest of the family are, 
There is a misfortune for you! What a downfall you 
have had since the palmy days of lemonade and water 
gruel! If you doubt it, just let me ask what boy that is 
who stalks hurriedly along, with his cloak flapping in the 
cold gusty wind of January, the flakes of snow coquetting 
about his face—the hard hail quadrilling on the top of 
his hat, or rebounding from the tip of his nose? Why, 
that isa boy who was a fortnight since the be-deared, the 
he-darlinged, the be-gruelled, the be-jewelled, the be- 
jellied, and the be-jammed of the family, the comptroller 
of the household and lord of the bed-chamber; in short, 
that is the identical Tommy Thornton, the late little 
J upiter-in-blankets. Ros. 
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A CHAT UPON COSTUME. 

Her Majesty’s Fancy Ball on the 11th ult, and the 
promise of similar entertainments by one or two noble- 
men,* have set every body thinking or rather talking 
of Costume. ‘The féte was given in the very nick of time 
for the Sunday newspapers, in some of which, we suspect, 
the details of the affair were half printed before it took 

lace. The Queen and Prince Albert were actually 
imned in their costumes before they were put on! but, 
such is the system of anticipation in a certain portion of 
our press, that grand doings are talked of so long before- 
hand, that they lose their interest before they “ come off.” 
Now, such anticipation is ever fraught with error: details 
are set down at hazard, and those who dish up such 
matters for the million follow the political injunction, 
and assume a virtue if they have it not—that is, if being 
before-hand is a virtue, when priority is secured at the 
expense of accuracy. ‘The absurdity of this system has 
been exemplified in the published accounts of the Queen’s 
Ball; for, never was confusion worse confounded than in 
the details of the several costumes, scarcely one in a dozen 
having the least allowable pretension to correctness. We 
are, therefore, pleased to hear that a semi-oflicial account 
of the féte is preparing for publication; to be illustrated 
by Mr. Coke Smythe, a clever artist in this line, who has 
made drawings of certain of the costumes actually worn 
on the occasion ; and, as equal attention will, doubtless, 
be paid to the descriptive portion, by Mr. Planché, this 
work, originating in the entertainment of a simple evening, 
may be interesting for years to come. The technicalities 
of the subject must be rightly handled, else the record 
will be of little worth, and have a similar drawback to 
that on Harlow’s celebrated picture of the Trial of Queen 
Katherine—the demerit of being merely a representation 
of a representation, in which certain conventional liberties 
are taken with the original. In the account of the Ball, 
let such departures from fact be minutely explained, and 
then the work may rank beyond “ a trivial fond record.” 
Meanwhile, we hear that a new edition of Meyrick’s work 
on Armour is in the binder’s hands, and that it is “ got 
up” with exceeding care and splendour, such as illu- 
minated initials, &&. Meyrick’s slip-shod style, we hope, 
has been corrected, if only from the clever castigation of 
his inaccuracies in the Quarterly Review. The auti- 
quarian knight’s friend, Mr. Planché, may have edited 
this new impression, and he possesses high qualifications 
for the task. New editions of Strutt’s works on Regal 
Costume and the Dresses of the People have also ap- 
peared; and some “ Lady’s Magazine” has poured forth 
a profusion of plates of antique dresses. Of books easily 
accessible, Planché’s volume on British Costume, (though 
sumewhat too cramped for general reading,) and Fosbroke’s 
valuable Encyclopedia of Antiquities, ave the best works 
we are acquainted with: the latter is crammed with 
elaborate details and references. But, for general cos- 
tume, we recommend the Parisian lithographs, brilliantly 
coloured, as far eclipsing any thing from the pencils of 
our own artists: of Italy, for example, they give you a 
dozen or two varieties of dress. In the Abbotsford Edition 
of the Waverley Novels, there will be ample scope for illus- 
trations of costume, which we trust will not be lost sight 
of: but, it must be remembered, that Scott laid no claim 
to accuracy, and anticipated critical objection by a candid 
avowal of his own carelessness—an open confession good 





* One of these promises was magnificently enacted at 
Sutherland House, on the 24th ult.; when, though a great 
number of the guests appeared in the same disguisements as 
at her Majesty’s Masque, (?) yet many wore fancy dresses 
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for his character. Planché observes, that Sir Walter’s 

“ descriptions of ancient costume are not always to be 

relied upon. The armour of Richard Ceeur de Lion in 

Ivanhoe, is of the sixteenth rather than of the twelfth 

century.” Alas! how could accuracy be insured with 
several pages in a morning, which Scott often accom- 
plished? (See his “ Gurnal.”) But, surely, these in- 
accuracies ought to be pointed out in this new edition of 
the novels, which we take to be the last; for, “* the force 
of numbers can no further go.” 

Returning to the occasion of these remarks, the Costume 
Mania, we cannot help noticing the misconception of 
terms applied to the recent royal entertainment. Some 
scrupulous Correspondent of the Times, fearing it might 
go forth to the world Her Majesty contemplated that very 
equivocal entertainment, a masquerade, in her palace, 
explained away the erroneous term masqué applied to the 
Ball; and we suspect the same hand to have penned a 
similar note of apprehension, on the evil likely to arise 
from some two of the guests having personated Lucrezia 
Borgia and her naughty son: who the participes criminis 
were is not named; but, if the Correspondent’s objection 
to the personations be allowed, then let us sift a few other 
characters assumed at the féte, who will be found leaning 
from virtue’s side as well as the Borgias. We suspect 
that history like charity covers a multitude of sins, and 
think the offending parties should be let off in this case. 
Of course, the reason for the personation of the Borgias 
was the recent revival of Donizetti's opera of Lucrezia 
Borgia, at Her Majesty's Theatre, the réles of the guilty 
pair being filled by Poggi and Frezzolini with an over- 
powering intensity. ‘The poisoning scene, by the way, is 
splendidly dramatic; and if there be any sin in the whole 
affair, Victor Hugo has to answer for it. Lablache, as 
the Duke of Ferrara, seems to have walked forth from 
the canvas of Titian; and Venice at the opening, is one 
of the most fascinating scenes ever painted by the Grieves 
—locality, music, and era, are alike Venetian. 

But, we are wandering again from our subject. The 
term “ masqué” is certainly inapplicable to the Queen’s 
Ball; and “ masque” is not a whit more appropriate; 
for, to complete the masque, as of old, there must be 
scenery; and we hear of none at the palace, unless the 
property chairs and canopy, described as “ Gothic,” and 
Prof. Faraday and Dr. Reid’s naphthalined gas-lights 
be considered as scenic. Besides, in the masques there 
were poetry and music, as in Comus ; though we have yet 
to learn who were the Milton and Arne at Buckingham 
Palace. Then the epithet “ costumé” was applied to the 
ball, and a very awkward noun-adjective this proved, 
reminding one of the vile expression “ talented.” 

We are not disposed to be uncharitable towards those 
who are accustomed to get up reports of public occur- 
rences for the nonce; but, there has been a disposition to 
wear the daw’s feathers in some accounts of the late Ball, 
which is truly ridiculous. It is a common case with those 
who aim at every thing, to accomplish nothing; and this 
may be the fate of some of the attempts at universal 
illustration in the present day. Nothing if not graphic, 
is now the motto; and the murderer's head,* the burning 





+ No occurrence is so “ profusely illustrated” in these days 
as a murder. The Thurtell atrocity was one of the first 
successes of this kind. Then came the Polstead tragedy of 
love and murder; and, to parody a hit by a smart humourist, 
“ every Greenacre has its Gale” of glory in the pictorial cut. 
In this affair, illustration was even exhausted: the head and 
front of the victim and the murderer are known to have 
established one newspaper in public favour—enviable enjoy- 
ment! but, as Liston used expressively to enunciate—“ deli- 





manufactured for this féte.— Observer. 





cate pleasures for susceptible minds!” 
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city, the last exposé at the police office, and the most 
revolting cruelty raked forth by parliament, have been 
mixed up cheek by jowl with the portraits and groupes 
from the late Royal Ball. Neither in this pandering to 
public taste is there any likelihood of improving it: for 
accuracy can only be insured at the cost of time, and the 
outlay of artistical talent as well as money. Prints, 
vulgarly designed, and coarsely engraved, must not be 
looked upon as works of art, but of artifice and money- 
getting manceuvres. The followers of high or even re- 
spectable art, we know, repudiate such clap-traps; by 
which the public mind may become so vulgarized, and 
the vision so inverted, as no longer to be able to appre- 
ciate artistical works, properly so called. This is not 
severity beyond duty; and, as we are inclined for a joke, 
let us mention that our ubiquitous friend Punch has 
cleverly caricatured ancient costume in “ a Baked Tatur 
Man” and “ Pot-boy of the Fourteenth Century ;” and 
one of the picture-newspapers has the ‘ Costumes” of the 
Charity Children of the Metropolis !—though we suspect 
the boys of Christ’s Hospital and the Charter-house will 
not thank their illustrators: possibly, the company in 
which they have placed them may give them “ the blues.” 








THE LATE ROBERT MUDIE. 


ANOTHER labourer has been taken from the field, (not vine- 
yard,) of letters, whom the public could ill spare, even in these 
times uf general enlightenment, when too many aim to be 
teachers, and too few succeed as learners. We refer to the 
death of Mr. Robert Mudie, which took place a short time 
since at Pentonville. Of the useful course of this “ litérary 
veteran” we have for several years been somewhat closely 
observant ; and this circumstance, coupled with the inference 
that the details of his truly industrious life may be accept- 
able to the readers of the London Saturday Journul, induce 
us to submit to them the following brief memoir. 

Robert Mudie had nearly attained his sixty-fifth year, 
having been born June 28, 1777. He was a native of 
Forfarshire, and the youngest child of parents in humble 
circumstances. John Mudie, his father, had a turn for 
writing verse; and on one occasion, his son Robert offended 
his poetical parent by not wishing his poems to be published : 
yet the dignified old man, after some expostulation, acqui- 
esced in his son’s wish, and the musings were suppressed. 
We can imagine a fond father bowing to a son's judgment, 
and that son’s inflexibility: for Robert Mudie, though of a 
poetic turn of mind, never lost sight of fact; and this we 
take to be the best school of poetry. His mother’s name was 
Elizabeth Barry: he loved her with that peculiar vene- 
ration which all men of sensitive minds feel for their maternal 
parent; and late in life, “at the mention of her name, his 
eloquent lips would quiver, and his intellectual forehead grow 
cold.” This fact we have received from one more closely asso- 
ciuted with Mr. Mudie than ourselves. 

Of young Mudie’s education we possess no information: it 
was, however, probably slight; for ull his works bear strong 
marks of self-instruction ; and this inference is borne out by 
our next glance at his progress in life. About the year 1802, 
he was appointed Gaelic professor and teacher of drawing in 
the Inverness Academy. He was then nearly in the same 
position that Dr. Watson found himself when he was ap- 
pointed a professor of chemistry : one scarcely knew an acid 
from an alkali, and the other could hardly lisp a word of 
Gaelic. An acceptance of the office, under such circumstances, 
would have been fatal to men of weak minds ;* but neither 
Watson nor Mudie was of this class. The road to fame was 
chalked out for them, and by extraordinary efforts they 
rapidly attained proficiency ; for, such was Mudie’s facility 





* Not many years ago, a man of genius lost a fair reputa- 
tion by accepting a professorship requiring a familiarity with 
the dead languages, although he scarcely knew a line of 
Latin ! 





in mastering whatever subject he took up, that he acquitted 
himself highly to the satisfaction of the heads of the school 
The late Alexander Nimmo was then rector; and between 
him and Mudie there sprang up an attachment which lasted 
for life. Mudie,some years after, retired from this Academy ; 
and, after a slight contest, obtained the situation of drawing- 
master to the Dundee high school. 

Thenceforth we lose sight of him until the year 1820, when 
he came to London, and was for some time engaged on the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper, as a general reporter. This 
must have been excellent practice for Mudie’s shrewdly ob- 
servant mind; and he was sent to Scotland to report the 
visit of King George IV. to Edinburgh. His activity must 
have been two-fold ; for soon after his return to London, he 
published a volume entitled Modern Athens, in which were 
sketched with considerable vigour, the leading characteristics 
of the Scottish capital,—as its literary and scientific pre- 
eminence, its highly-educated socicty, and its extensive enter- 
prises in the world of letters. About this time, Mudie was 
introduced to the editor of the Alonthly Magazine, and wrote 
for that journal a series of papers entitled “ Topics of the 
Day,” which displayed much acumen, and evinced in no 
mean degree the rare talent of striking off broad character- 
istics of men and things; whereas, the common error is to 
mistake for them exceptions. A set of tables of the character 
of the oratory of the leading speakers in parliament appeared 
from Mudie’s pen about the same time in the above miscel- 
lany; and they were equally clever with something of the 
kind that appeared many years after, by another hand, in 
the Spectator newspaper. Mudic next compiled A Diction- 
ary of Mathematics, as a volume of The Methodical Cyclo- 
pedia, edited by Dr. James Mitchell. 

Mr. Mudie’s next work, if we mistake not, was Babylon 
the Great, a picture of “ Men and Things,” in the British 
metropolis, drawn with equal vigour to that of Modern 
Athens. But, in portraying the literary life of London, 
Mudie spoke out touching certain trade reviews, and (to use a 
common phrase) the system by which the public are hoaxed 
on the real merits of books, to the present day. Some of 
their criticships of tender reputation took the alarm: the book 
was abused accordingly, though, by way of kissing the rod, 
acknowledged to be very clever; we suspect too clever for 
some of its critics. But although hard words break no bones, 
the effects of this criticism oozed out some time after in a 
periodical work oddly entitied The Ass, with a vignette of 
that patient animal overloaded with books, yet meek as the 
mildest of the readers. By the way, how many wincing 
authors have indulged in the expensive retaliation of their 
own Review, like Nelson with his own Gazette. We do not 
wonder at it; for your true critic never allows the right of 
reply, any more than political economists allow the right of 
search. Of course, the critics are in the right: they do not 
print to promulgate their own blunders, but to expose those 
of others. Once allow a mortified author a rejoinder, and 
the affair will become of Alexandrine length. 

Hitherto Mr. Mudie’s works were mostly in the belles 
lettres: they possessed the causticity peculiar to the critics of 
the north, and were intended to be light reading; but there 
was a deep tone of thought and even philosophy in each of 
them, which stamped them with a higher value than books of 
the above class commonly possess. They were the mintage of 
a strong mind, and not “the counterfeit presentment of 
humanity,” such as the majority of light works abound with. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Mudie took up another line of writing, 
which indeed proved his forte. We mean natural philosophy, 
or the observation of nature. One of his earliest books of 
this class was The British Naturalist, in two parts, a tran- 
script of Nature’s broad volume, mostly written on the banks 
of the Thames, and overflowing with delightful information 
for every lover of rural life. Mr. Mudie was what is termed a 
“field naturalist :’’ he did not take things for granted, but 
went out to satisfy himself, and, following the Baconian 
maxim, to weigh and consider. His writings have, there- 
fore, a freshness of fact, and a felicity of illustration in every 
page; and as he loved his pursuit, his language, always 
eloquent, frequently rose into poetry. This accords with his 
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suammatiniliny at the mention of his mother’s s name; 3 and, pro- 
bably, there is not a less erring testimony of man’s nature 
than filial affection. We were much pleased with The British 
Naturalist, and the explanation it contains of the cat licking 
herself, and thus indicating the approach of rain, from the 
highly electric state of the atmosphere ; about which there is 
an aptitude of illustration that we did not fail to notice in 
reviewing the work. In the descriptive scenes there is great 
vigour and beauty, with an outpouring of mg we 
thought and philosophical reflection : and had not these been 
somewhat clogged by the writer’s involved style, which was 
rather too parenthetical for simplicity, his ‘first book on 
natural philosophy would have immediately found a large 
circle of admirers. As it was, it gathered golden opinions 
but slowly ; and some time elapsed between the appearance 
of The british Naturalist and its continuation. We have, 
however, omitted to mention in its proper succession, that on 
the formation of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, Mr. Mudie was selected to write the first pub- 
lished number of the Library for the People, on Astronomy, 
as noticed in our memoir of Dr. Birkbeck, at p. 197 of the 
London Saturday Journal. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mudie was engaged in revising several 
works of established popularity, among which was the entire 
series of Pinnoch’s Catechisms, several of which he may be 
said to have almost re-written; for when the lord chancellor 
Eldon so highly eulogized in his court these meritorious pro- 
ductions in their original form, he scarcely evinced his usual 
deliberation ; and his opinion of their literary value was not 
one of the chancellor’s best judgments. Doubtless, he in- 
tended to recommend the design rather than the execution 
of these little books, which in many instances were meagre 
and unsatisfactory: but Mr. Mudie must be considered as 
having amended that which, but for the Chancery criticism, 
would have proved a rickety reputation. About this time, 
several other educational works passed under Mr. Mudie’s 
corrective hand ; but they are more numerous than we have 
either memory or space to particularize. 

Next appeared our author’s most original and polished work, 
the Feathered Tribes of Great Britain, probably the most 
eloquent history of our denizens of the air; distinguished 
by all that felicitous illustration which we have praised in the 
British Naturalist, but ripened by extreme care and correc- 
tion. Fortunately, this work attracted the notice of Chris- 
topher North, in Blackwood’s Magazine, who, in his own 
peculiar manner, decreed the work as beyond all praise; 
though he used it tuo freely as a peg whereon to hang his own 
eloquent thoughts und rhapsodies of jest and earnest. But 
the work profited largely by such exalted notice, which 
stamped its author as one of the best naturo-philosophical 
inquirers of the day. He next wrote the greater part of the 
“ Natural History” for the British Cyclopadia, edited by Mr. 
Partington; a work of sound information, but we suspect 
blighted at the outset. 

Of Mr. Mudie’s subsequent works we can only enumerate 
the volumes entitled A Popular Guide to the Observation of 
Nature; asmall History of British Birds, neatly executed ; 
two series of four volumes each, entitled The Heavens, The 
Earth, The Sea, and The Air; and Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter ; and next, Man, Physical, Moral, 
Social, and Intellectual. Every page of these volumes is 
distinguished by vigorous originality, and long “ trails of 
light,” obscured here and there by such obliquities of style as 
we have already adverted to, and which almost invariably 
characterise a self-educated writer. The involutions of 
manner, at which we have also hinted, may possibly have 
arisen from Mr. Mudie’s almost invariable habit of not com- 
mitting his own language to paper, but dictating to an 
amanuensis. Hour after hour he would walk about his 
study, and pour forth sheets, or rather volumes of analytical 
observation, illustrative reflection, and descriptive eloquence ; 
and then would get piled up image upon image, and theory 
upon theory, and truth upon truth, until the writer became, 
as it were, bewildered with the wealth of his own resources : 
his enthusiasm, also, would now raise him into high air with 
one favourite subject, or plunge him into the abyss of abstract 
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with authens Semen, -_ would spring up in his patho of 
investigation, "that would tempt him into rhetorical digression, 
to the “delight of the reader and himself, but not always 
tributary to their mutual understanding. In these observa- 
tions, let us not, however, be misunderstood : our object is 
not to depreciate Mr. Mudie’s writings in public estimation, 
but rather to show, that in them lies wealth which the public 
have yet to estimate, to raise the writer to his proper place 
in their opinion. If complaint we have, it is of his super- 
abundance, not poverty of intellect, and of the unpruned 
and tangled luxuriance of its growth; for here was no 
cramping by culture, such as is often fatal to the mediocre 
mind. 

Altogether, Mr. Mudie’s most important labours were, 
probably, in the wide region of Physical Geography ; and as 
these were his latest works, so they are probably his best, and 
will prove the most lasting. In his work entitled The World 
Described, and his letter-press to Gilbert’s Modern Atlas, 
there is a comprehensive grasp, or handling of subject, that 
is very striking, and especially in our literature, which is 
singularly barren in this class of research, in comparison 
with the advanced state of science and civilization. In the 
above works, the physical features which mark the true face 
of countries, are traced with a master-hand ; and they are 
valuable contributions to our geographical knowledge, either 
as regards astronomical and statistical observation, topogra- 
phical detail, or an exact outline of coasts, und the depth 
of water in various seas and channels. In the mean time, 
popular illustration is never lost sight of; and the works are, 
accordingly, equally to be prized as books of systematic 
study and ready reference. 

By the mention of coasts, we are reminded of Mr. Mudic’s 
lucid explanation of the tides off the south-western verge of 
our island,in a History of Hampshire, which the author 
undertook, under considerable disadvantage, about four years 
since: for it must be acknowledged that he possessed not the 
patience requisite for antiquarian investigation or historical 
accuracy; and his beautiful digression on the tides in the 
above work, resembled a life-spring in a dry desert. 

We may notice also here, the author’s appearance in the 
novel character of a lecturer on the Sea, at the London 
Mechanics’ Institute, in 1839. We were not present at this 
lecture, but remember its being reported as a most successful 
effort of genius, in the Times; which journal, by the way, 
generally took early cognizance of Mr. Mudie’s more import- 
ant publications. 

In 1840, Mr. Mudie undertook the literary editorship 
of the Surveyor and Engineer, in which he evinced con- 
siderable judgment; although, it must be owned that in the 
technological detail of such a work his genius was not 
seen to advantage. In the same year, he threw off a 
small volume descriptive of China, which, in point of 
execution, far exceeded the average of works written pour 
servir, as was this book to meet the increasing demand for 
information respecting an empire with which we were em- 
broiled in war. It was both amusing and instructive to 
witness the author’s original treatment of the Chinese cha- 
racter, (a subject almost as threadbare as some of their 
dresses,) with his happy illustrations of their political geogra- 
phy, and their civil and social state ; and his proper estimate 
of this country of chopsticks and land of paper lanterns, 
with its fleets of wheel-barrows, and army of petticoated 
puppets,—but without whose industry all our washerwomen 
would die of desiccation, and our featotallers perish by virtue 
of their craft. 

Mr. Mudie had been fur many months previous to his 
decease, occupied upon a more extensive work on Physical 
Geography, than either of his previous productions. This 
laborious enterprise he has left unfinished ; but it will, in all 
probability, be completed by some competent hand. 

As our own estimate of Mr. Mudie’s literary character may 
be gathered from the preceding hastily-written memoir, we 
shall conclude with a view of his merits, by a friendly hand 
it is true, but by a truthful one :—“ He was an extraordinary 
man, whether we consider the extent and variety of his 
knowledge, the eloquent and happy means by which he 
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communicated it to others; or whether we view him as another 
bright example of those individuals who, by force of geuius, 
have raised themselves from a lowly rank, to a conspicuous 
position amongst the highest class of literary and scientific 
men. His writings embrace the whole circle of the sciences: 
he was, in the opinion of his friends, one hundred years in 
advance of the age, in his knowledge of the topics on which 
he delighted to treat; he not only knew what had been done 
in the school of philosophy, but had a picture of what remained 
to be thrown open to the view of the rising generation before 
him. The ninety volumes he has left behind him, prove that 
he grasped his subject with a boldness, judgment, and taste, 
that was his own,—peculiurly his own: there was no wire- 
drawing in his graceful periods; he knew his conclusion before 
he commenced his sentence.” His literary industry, we may 
add, was untiring : he appears to have composed upon abstract 


subjects with the same rapidity that other writers throw off 


flimsy novels; and he combdated prejudices as an unsparing 
critic brushes down a Colburn cobweb. Conventional distinc- 
tions he did not covet, and we do not remember that he 
belonged to a single scientific or literary society. Probably, 
he thought, as many other sensible men do; that with certain 
bright exceptions, such associations contain a herd of triflers, 
who purchase distinction at so many pounds a letter, because 
they have no natural claim tothe honour. But the poor sons 
of genius are too often compelled to 
“Truck their birthright for a mess of pottage.”’ 

Mr. Mudie’s career, as a man of letters, can scarcely be 
said to have commenced before his forty-third year ; a late 
period of life to have reached so high a rank as the deceased 
unquestionably had. Indefatigable as were his habits, we 
lament to add that he has left a widow and a large family 
in a position of considerable difficulty, from which, it is 
confidently hoped, the patrons of scientific literature will —_ 
forth toremove them. Every writer in the field of knowledge 
wherein Mr. Mudie toiled, is a benefactor to his species 
beyond the period of his own brief existence : it is not enough 
to say that literature was his staff, and that she should bear 
the common lot of other sons of industry; because, the 
labours of intellect benefit posterity, often in much greater 
ratio than the author in his lifetime; and the world are 
slower to recognise sterling merit, than counterfeit claims, in 
literature.* To reward the former should be the object of 
every truly liberal government, so as, by the distinction, to 
teach the herd of human-kind how to appreciate excellence, 
and thus anticipate the frequent calls for royal bounty. 





PARAPHRASE ON JOB. 


Au! few and full of sorrow are the dayes 

Of man from woman sprung: his life decayes, 
Like that frail flower which with the sunne’s uprise, 
Her bud unfolds, and with the evening dies. 

He like an emptie shadow glides away ; 

And all his life is but a winter’s day. 

Wilt thou thine eye upon a vapour bend? 

Or with so weake an opposite contend? 

Who cau a pure and christall current bring, 

From such a ruddy and polluted spring? 

Oh! since his dayes are numbred, since thou hast 
Prescribed him bounds that are not to be past, 

A little with his punishment dispence, 

Till he have served his time, and ’part from hence. 
A tree, though hewne with axes to the ground, 
Renews his growth, and springs from his greene wound: 
Although his root wax old, his fibers dry ; 

Although the sapless bole begin to dye, 





* This appears to be the substance of the argument in 
favour of the Copyright Bill now before Parliament, and 
thus powerfully supported by the Bishop of London. Never 
do we remember to have seen the crudities of hasty judgment, 
and the tinkling sophistries of eloquence, more effectively 
demolished than by his lordship’s powerful speech in the 
House of Lords, on May 26th last. 





Yet will at sent of water freshly sprout, 

And like a plant thrust his young branches out. 

But man, when once cut downe, when his pale ghost 

Fluts into aire, he is for ever lost. 

As meteors vanish, which the seas exhale ; 

As torrents in the drouth of summer faile ; 

So perisht man from death shall never rise, 

But sleepe in silent shades with sealed-up eyes ; 

While the celestiall orbes in order roule, 

And turn their flames about the stedfast pole. 

GEORGE Sanpys: MS. on paper, Sec. XVII. Fol. in the 

library of H.R. H. the Duke of Sussex, at Kensington 
Palace. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT KERR PORTER. 


THE death of this distinguished person lately took place 
under the following lamentable circumstances. Dr. Porter, 
of Bristol, brother of the deceased, received a letter from him 
and his sister, dated St. Petersburg, May 3, 1842, in which 
they signified their intention to embark in the Jupiter 
steamer for Englund. By the next post, the Doctor received 
another letter from St. Petersburg, dated May 4, written by 
the chaplain to the British Embassy, stating that on the 
previous day, Sir Robert went to court, to pay his respects to 
the Emperor, and afterwarcs he paid two or three visits to 
private friends. On arriving at his house, at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the servant on opening the door of 
the carriage perceived that his master was holding himself 
in, and that he moved to the door with much difficulty, but 
before he could descend the steps, fell down from the effects 
of an apoplectic stroke, and was carried up-stairs; he took a 
little water, soon after which consciousness ceased, and he 
expired at eight o’clock next morning. To this painful 
intelligence we subjoin a brief memoir of the deceased, which 
has appeared in the Times journal. 

The deceased was paternally descended from Sir William 
Porter, who distinguished himself at Agincourt. Sir Robert 
was sixty-two years of age, having been born at Durham in 
the year 1780. In early life, he manifested considerable ability 
in drawing; and although having a strong preference for 
military life, it was deemed proper to cultivate his talents as 
an artist; and about the year 1790 he became a student of 
the Royal Academy, under the auspices of Mr. West. There, 
the rapid success which attended his labours did great credit 
to his industry and talents. In 1793, he commenced his 
picture of Moses and Aaron for the communion-table of 
Shoreditch church; in 1794, he presented an altarpiece to 
the Roman Catholic chapel at Portsea, representing Christ 
appeasing the Storm; and in 1798, he gave to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the altarpiece of St. John preaching in 
the Wilderness. At only twenty-two years of age, he began 
his large picture of the Storming of Seringapatam, which was 
succeeded by two other pictures of the same magnitude—one 
the Siege of Acre, the other the Battle of Agincourt, which 
latter was presented to the city of London. In 1803, he was 
appointed a captain in the Westminster militia ; and in 1804 





he was invited to Russia, and appointed historical painter to : 


the Emperor. During his residence at St. Petersburg, he 
guined the affections of the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Prince Theodore de Sherbatoff, of Russia, aud was about to 
marry her, when ministerial differences compelled him to 
leave Russia: in the year 1811, however, this marriage was 
solemnized, and the Princess now survives him. Sir Robert 
accompanied Sir John Moore into Spain, and shared in the 
hardships and perils which ended in the battle of Corunna. 
In 1807, he was created a Knight of St. Joachim of Wur- 
temburg ; and on his return to England, in 1813, he received 
the honour of knighthood from the Prince Regent. From 
1817 to 1820, he was engaged in travelling through the East. 
In 1819, he was created a knight of the Lion and Sun of 
Persia. In the diplomatic, and in the military, service of 
the state, he had much distinguished himself; having served 
in both capacities, in Russia, in the Peninsula, various parts 
of the Continent, in Persia, and in South America. His 
most recent appointment was that of consul at Venezuela, 
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from which place he returned in 1841. He was the author 
of Trivels in Russia and Sweden, in Persia, Babylonia, &c. ; 
and likewise an account of the campaigns in Portugal and 
Spain, the campaign of 1812, in Russia, &c. In the year 
1832, he was created a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
order, by William IV. Distinguished alike in the arts, in 
diplomacy, in war, and in literature, his loss will be regretted 
by the extended circle who appreciated his agreeable manners 
and extended information. He was brother of Miss Anna 
Maria Porter and Miss June Porter, both well known for 
their literary talents. 





THE LADY GERALDINE. 


Sue sat in her beauty, a dark-eyed and melancholy 
irl, with the soft evening air just lifting the raven curls 
rom her pale young brow, and the ruby lip compressed, 

as if painful and bitter were the thoughts of her who sat 
so lone and desulate—even whilst the faint cadence of the 
song, and the distant murmurs of happy voices rung upon 
her ear. 

*¢ List, lady, list,” and a young peasant entered the 
room of the lady Geraldine. ‘“ List, sweet lady; your 
proud step-mother is deeply engaged with all those gay 

allanis who came but now from across the sea, and I 

ave waited and watched that you might steal out and 
wander in the sweet moonlight. Old Nora has a blithe- 
some story for the bonny bairn, she bid me tell you. The 
old woman’s blessing is on your head, lady.” 

“ Thanks, a thousand thanks, my kind foster-sister,” 
said the lady, rising, with a tear glistening in her dark 
eye. ‘ They love me not, and I am considered as an in- 
truder in the halls which have echoed to the merry tones 
of my childish glee. They would keep me from Nora, 
too, lest one being should bestow the meed of affection on 
poor Geraldine ; but come, Lucy, they will not miss me 
now. 

It was a beautiful sight to see that sweet and high-born 
lady sitting at the feet of the old woman in that humble 
cottage, her lovely face beaming with affection as she 
listened to her tales of olden times. Her small white 
hand clasped the withered palm of her nurse, and a smile 
strangely beautiful and pensive wreathed her lip as Nora 
touched upon the virtues and daring deeds of some of her 
* house’s noble lords.” 

“ My benison on thee, my bonny bairn, and soft and 
sweet slumbers to thine eyes. Though the stranger is in 
thy mother’s place, and the song of the strange maiden 
floats where was heard thy silvery voice, yet shall the 
crushed flower raise its head, and the star of thy destiny 
beam yet in cloudless splendour.” The lady departed, 
and her light step scarce brushed the dew from the grass 
as she sped swiftly through the park, which lay on one 
side of her father’s stately mansion. The moon shone 
brightly, and just as she reached the gate, disclosed to her 
a tall figure leaning beside it. She recoiled a step, but 
the stranger starting as the moon -beams fell upon her white 
brow, gathered his cloak around him and darted hastily 
away. ‘The lady regained her chamber in safety, musing 
upon the adventure, and conjecturing who the handsome 
face that she had but partially seen could belong to. But 
her reverie was interrupted by the harsh voice of her step- 
mother, who stood with an air of haughty displeasure in 
the very centre of the spacious room. 

“ So, my timid dove,” said she, sarcastically, “ you are 
not afraid to plume your wing and soar away, though the 
bars of your cage were strong, methought ; but mark me, 
girl!” and her dark brow grew still darker with suppressed 
rage—* dare but to show yourself before the noble com- 
pany now assembled in the castle, and days, ay, months 
of loneliness shall be your portion. Mark me well!” and 








with these words the proud lady swept from the room, 
leaving her pale and trembling victim alone. 

But Lucy, the faithful Lucy, soon entered. “ Dear 
heart, do not give way to grief. Nora has said that you 
will see brighter days; and you know they say she is 
gifted with second sight.” 

“ But I cannot, I will not endure this tyranny! Surely 
my noble father never intended that I should submit to 
this woman, who usurps the place of my own sainted 
mother!” exclaimed she, drawing aside a curtain that 
hung over a picture, and kneeling before it. Her dark 
hair was flung wildly back from her brow: and, clasping 
her hands, she murmured, “ None are left to love me; I 
am all, all alone. Father! mother! in the‘ spirits’ land’ 
you think not of your child!” and she bowed her young 
head, and wept in bitterness of spirit. 

Lucy was vainly endeavouring to comfort her young 
mistress, when a slight step startled her, and a being of 
radiant beauty stood before them. 

“ The Lady Julietta!” exvlaimed Lucy in surprise; 
* the daughter of your proud mother.” 

“ Speak not of my mother, young girl,” said the lady— 
and the silvery voice sounded like music to the ear of the 
peasant,—“ speak not of my mother, for I must not listen ; 
she knows not that I am here: but go now, I will remain 
with your lady.” And raising Geraldine from the kneeling 
posture she was in, she kissed her cheek, and with her arm 
encircling her, murmured—* And what can I do for thee, 
sweet sister? They will not let me come here, and to- 
night I drew away by stealth. Oh, believe me, Julietta loves 
you, though none else do. She has not forgotten when 
you sat day by day by her weary pillow, when the dread- 
ful fever had laid her low, and even the mother, through 
fear, forsook her child. That hour broke the tie between 
us,” she suddenly exclaimed, after a pause, during which 
Geraldine’s head rested on her shoulder, whilst she 
soothed her with caresses ;—“ that hour turned me from 
my mother, and now she thinks to wed me with yon 
haughty Jord, to swell her pride; but I will yet show 
her that Julietta can smile at her commands;” and she 
laughed scornfully. 

“Oh! say not so, bright one—say not so; she is thy 
mother, and whilst the light of youth is on thy brow do 
not forsake her. But go to thy chamber, dear, lest they 
find thee with me. In my prayer I will bless thy sweet 
love for this hour of soothing kindness; but go now, I am 
weary, and fain would sleep; to-morrow evening try to 
meet me at old Nora’s cottage.” And with another 
embrace the young and lovely sisters parted. 

Lord St. Eustace, the father of the lady Geraldine, was 
a nobleman of high rank and immense wealth. Leaving 
his daughter to the care of his sister, he immediately, upon 
the death of his wife, set out for the continent, where he 
staid several years. When he returned he brought with 
him the proud and handsome foreigner, to whom he had 
been united about a year after he left his native land, and 
his daughter Julietta. He survived his return only a few 
months ; and the death of his sister soon following, Geral- 
dine was thrown upon the kindness of her step-mother, 
who was wholly engrossed with the idea of aggrandizing 
her own child. She kept Geraldine confined, when there 
was company at the castle, to her own apartments, where 
her days would have passed in loneliness but for her faith- 
ful Lucy, who had been with her from childhood. Once, 
sume months before the period at which our story com- 
mences, a malignant fever had raged among the tenantry, 
and Julietta, though not exposed to danger, was attacked 
with the disease; and all fled from her bedside except 
Geraldine, who watched over her with untiring tenderness 
until she was fully recovered ; and for that deed of kind- 
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ness she was almost idolized by the young girl, who, how- 
ever, was never permitted to hold converse with her. 

The next evening Geraldine stole away, when the gay 
party had gone on a visit to a neighbouring gentleman, 
and was soon seated at the feet of old Nora, who was 
breathing into her ear her tales of “legendary lore,” 
when Julietta glided into the cottage, and passing her arm 
round Geraldine, turned her bright face towards Nora, 
saying—* And will you not give me your blessing too, kind 
old nurse? Though I have lived long ’neath the sunny 
sky of Italy, still I begin to think I shall love you all 
very much.” 

The old woman laid her hand upon her fair young 
head, and a tear dropped upon it as she said—“ Bless you 
both, and may the cloud be far from your path.” 

“T feigned illness to-night, that I might not go with 
them,” said the lady, “ and then hastened away. But, 
sweet sister, do you know that to-day my cousin Julian 
Rosini arrived, and brought me tidings from my own 
bright land ?” 

She was interrupted by the soft notes of a guitar, which 
seemed touched by a master-hand. Julietta listened in- 
tently, and then bursting away from them, ran out of the 
cottage. Nora shook her head—and as she did not return, 
the lady Geraldine soon took her leave. As she drew near 
the castle, she beheld her sister and a young and handsome 
stranger in foreign costume deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion, and she touched Julietta’s arm ere she was aware of 
her approach. She started and trembled violently; then, 
with all her native impetuosity, exclaimed—* GeraJdine, 
I love and have long loved, and they would have me wed 
another than my Francisco; but they bend not my spirit 
to their will. He has followed me from Italy, and I have 
this evening promised to be his.” 

* Hush! dearest, hush!” murmured her sister, as she 
drew her away; “ we shall be observed by the servants. 
You are too agitated to speak calmly.” Then turning to 
the stranger—* Adieu, sir; you shall hear from us again ; 
and she hastily fled towards home with Julietta, who pas- 
sively submitted to her guidance. They separated at the 
castle-gate, and regained their rooms without being ob- 
served. The next morning, as the lady Geraldine was 
sitting pensively at her window, which overlooked the 
garden, she saw Julietta bending down to pluck a flower. 
Suddenly she stooped still lower, and Geraldine saw her 
put a paper under the thick covering of leaves that had 

een strewed over the flower-bed the night before. No 
breeze ruffled their surface, and with a glance at the 
window to see if her sister observed her, she slowly left 
the garden. Lucy was despatched to the spot, and watch- 
ing her opportunity, she secured the paper and carried it 
to her mistress, who opened it and read as follows :— 

“ Forgive me, sweet sister, my abruptness last evening. 
I scarce know what I did, I was so bewildered by Fran- 
cisco’s appearance. Ere I left my own sunny home we 
were betrothed to each other; but my mother, on my 
father’s death, bid me cast him from my heart, as she 
thought Francisco Almedi, rich only in worth and intellect, 
no match for her titled child. He was an orphan of noble 
family, but portionless, and to his talent for painting I am 
indebted for my acquaintance with him. My mother has 
selected the Lord de Courci, whose splendid mansion is 
just visible from your window, for my suiter; but this 

aughty lord will woo in vain. Julietta St. Eustace’s 
heart is not to be lightly won; and the days when she 
wandered by the ‘ Armo’s wave’ with the companiun of her 
childish sports decided her destiny. There is to be a fes- 
tival held to-night in honour of my cousin, and I will steal 
a few moments to visit you—therefore, sweet sister, be not 
sad, for you have the love, the grateful love of Junierta.” 





It was a sweet evening, and the lady Geraldine sat pen- 
sively by the window, and ever and anon a burst of merri- 
ment would float by, borne on the wings of the night 
wind. The flower-spirits were keeping quiet vigils over 
each bud and blossom; and the dew-drops that glistened 
on lily and rose seemed as diamond crowns shed by kind 
fairies. 

“ Come away, love,” exclaimed her sister, entering her 
chamber with a noiseless step, ‘‘ come, wander by moun- 
light. They will not miss me till the dancing is over. In 
mirthful mood they were wreathing the dance, and I stole 
away to you.” 

In a covered walk, through the opening of which the 
moonlight streamed in, the young sisters were earnestly 
conversing. ‘ Joy, dear Geraldine, joy! my mother is 
obliged to go to D to-morrow, and three weeks of 
happiness may be yours. She bid me see that you spoke 
with none during her absence. Yes,” she continued, her 
eyes flashing, “ she bid me be your jailer—little recked 
she that I would set the bird free. Oh, mother, mother! 
have you a heart?” and suddenly drooping her head, she 
wept upon her sister’s neck. Just at this moment some 
one entered the walk, and before they could retreat farther 
into the garden, Lord de Courci stood before them. He 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as his eye fell upon the 
lady Geraldine, as she stood with her white brow still 
whiter, as the silvery liglit was poured upon it; and her 
slight figure trembling through fear, as she recognised the 
stranger she had seen at the gate in the elegant-looking 
being now before her. Recovering slowly, she was dart- 
ing away, when he caught her hand and said earnestly, 
* Do not go, sweet lady, I will not stay to frighten you 
with my presence. Lady Julietta, I came to summon 
you to your mother.” 

* Tell her I will come; but stay, I will go with you. 
Geraldine, dear, dear sister, good night,” and with a part- 
ing kiss she left her. 

She had formed the sudden resolution of throwing her- 
self upon the generosity of Lord de Courci, and, reveal- 
ing the whole of their story to him, be governed by his 
advice, as she had that day heard from Lucy how much 
he was loved and respected by all who knew him, though 
his manners were haughty and cold. He thanked her for 
her confidence, and said that he had understood that the 
lady Geraldine would not go into company, but chose to 
seclude herself from the world. ‘ I have seen her often, 
though she knew it not, through the window of old Nora’s 
cottage; and she seems in her melancholy beauty like 
some being from a higher sphere—too holy and pure for 
earth; but we are near the gay crowd; I will see you 
again, and we will yet burst the thrall that binds a 
gentle spirit, and set it free. We meet again.” 

During the absence of lady St. Eustace the sisters met 
constantly, and both Francisco Almedi and Lord de Courci 
spent much time with them. The latter had conceived a 
great friendship for the young artist, and had insisted 
upon his making his lordly mansion his home. Julian 
Rosini was also of the party, and their days passed hap- 
pily away, unmindful of the clouds that yet overshadowed 
their pathway. 

Upon returning to the castle one evening after visiting 
old Nora, they were met by a messenger from lady St. 
Eustace, stating that she would be at home late in the 
next day. It seemed as though some dark vision had 
crossed their path. Geraldine, trembling and faint, would 
have sunk to the ground but for her sister's support. They 
entered the castle in silence, and found Lord De Courci 
awaiting them. He drew Geraldine to a window. 

“After the confession I drew from yuu yesterday, 
dearest, you will not, I know, hesitate to put yourself 
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under my protection. See, I have anticipated this mo- 
ment;” and he showed her a license. “ You must not 
deliberate, for your mother has still power enough to win 
you back to your prison. Let not false delicacy govern 
you. Julietta has promised to give Francisco her hand 
to-morrow morning. Will you not bless me at the same 
time? Old Nora, Julian, and Lucy will be the only 
witnesses, and Mr. Dudley, the rector of the village 
church, my old tutor, knows our story. Therefore, hesi- 
tate not, Geraldine, but let me welcome you as my bride 
to my own proud halls.” 

A flush like the lingering tinge of a summer sunset 
stained the cheek of the lady, and dropping her head on 
his shoulder, she put her hand in his, murmuring with 
touching sadness and tenderness—‘* With none to love or 
guide me, I know not what to do; but you would not 
counsel wrong, Walter—I will trust you; to-morrow I 
will meet you at the church, and may Heaven forgive my 
mother.”’ 

Lord de Courci imprinted one kiss upon the beautiful 
brow that rested against his shoulder, as he put aside the 
raven curls that fell loosely over it, and whispering— 
“ Heaven bless you, my own love!” he resigned her 
to her sister’s care, and left the castle with Francisco. 

There was a gay masquerade held at Castle Eustace, 
and the novelty of such a thing drew together all the aris- 
tocracy and gentry of the country. The haughty mistress 
walked with stately step through the magnificent apart- 
ments, weaving the web of destiny for the young and 
beautiful, that was to make their hearts desolate. The 
evening drew to its close, and as a merry dance was 
ended, two couples in the dress of Italian peasants entered, 
and a youth in fantastic garb scattered orange-flowers in 
their path, singing-— 

‘€ Scatter ye flowers in the young bride’s path, 
As she leaves for ever her childhood’s hearth.” 

“ What means this new mummery?” demanded the 
lady, half angrily: “ surely these are not of our com- 
pany!” and she was turning away as the crowd collected 
round her; when removing their masks, they disclosed to 
her astonished view Walter de Courci aud Geraldine— 
Francisco and Julietta. The lady’s brow was dark with 
ire. ‘* Who bid her to come here?” she exclaimed, 
pointing to Geraldine— Back to your chamber, girl.” 

“ Not so, madam,” exclaimed Lord de Courei sternly : 
“ the daughter of Lord St. Eustace is now my wife; and 
your own daughter is wedded to the lover of her earlier 
years. Your own pride and ambition have brought the 
evil upon you; and though you may spurn them still, my 
home is theirs.” 

It was an eve of beauty, and in a sweet, still cottage, 
that stood near a stately mansion, was collected round an 
aged woman a gay party. “ Ah! my bonny bairn, for I 
must still call you so, did I not say truly that your star 
would yet shine brightly? and blessed are you, my lord, 
to gain this treasure. Angel as she was, to forgive that 
proud woman and stay by her, and win her own daughter 
to again love her, and then to have her bless her to the 
last—and to see Lady Julietta mistress of the castle, which 
she gave up to her. Oh, she is an angel.” 

“So she is, almost, my kind Nora,” said Lord de 
Courci, encircling his smiling wife with his arm; “ or 
better still, a woman who can forgive wrong, and render 
goou for evil.” 


New Invention.—It is said that a Yankee down in the old 
bay state has invented a kind of musical clock, and that he has 
it attached to a cradle hung on pivots. The pendulum rocks 


oo cradle, and the musical department sings the baby to 
eep. 


TURDAY JOURNAL. 


‘Pew Books, 


MORLEY ERNSTEIN; OR THE TENANTS OF THE 
HEART. BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Tue preface to this clever novel has proved a sad 
stumbling-block to more than one of the critics. Mr. 
Ainsworth treats his readers with nearly three pages of 
twaddle, in small type, attempting to be very learned 
with his Greek and Latin, German and French, illustra? 
tions; bringing to aid, Homer and Shakspere, Tom Jone™ 
and Hamlet, Iago and Anastasius, Rowena and Othello® 
and Rebecca and Humphrey Clinker. The Atheneum, 
is “somewhat perplexed to know how to express its 
judgment,” which, however, is much more lucid and to the 
purpose than Mr. Ainsworth’s persiflage. The plain truth 
is—had not Mr. James, in his preface, enunciated the 
theory of his plot, the chances are that no objection would 
have been taken toits developement. Itisall amere matter 
of critical moonshine and mystery, with as much meaning 
as the shake of Lord Burleigh’s head. Mr. James could 
not, of course, expect to find favour in the eyes of one of 
these reviewers; but, that the other should raise a cloud 
of objections to his theory appears something like a 
movement of self-defence, and accordingly, no very liberal 
freak of the “ Library Table.” 

The gravamen of the charge against our accomplished 
novelist is that his hero, Sir Morley Ernstein, passes 
unscathed to the verge of all sorts of temptation, there 
being constantly raised up some good protecting genius; 
and that our author veils the infamy, or “ uncleanness,” 
of the details, or rather stops short of them. Upon this 
Mr. Ainsworth observes; “in this generous attempt, on 
behalf of his readers, 
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‘To raise the morals and to mend the heart,’ 

he, (Mr. James) has narrowed considerably for himself 
the field upon which our great novelists, ancient and 
modern,* have displayed their strength.” True it is, that 
most of our modern romance-writers excel in depicting 
scenes of vice, as Virgil did in painting the terrors of hell; 
but, we do not see the necessity of dragging such a hero 
as Mr. James’s, though he possess “a large fortune and 
strong passions,” through three volumes of filthy probation, 
to purify him in the dénouencnt. The reviewer himself 
has had heroes of a different stamp from that of Morley 
Ernstein to deal with ; and his business has been to falsify 
nature by engrafting upon vice some over liberal offshoots 
of virtue; but how the morals and the‘heart are to be 
mended by such a course, we leave the Recorders of the 
country to answer—from the exemplary influence of 
Turpin, Jack Sheppard, and other spawn of what has 
been cleverly characterised in Chambers’s Edinburgh Jour- 
nal as “ Felon Literature.’ Surely, Morley Ernstein has 
nobler aspirations than these tricked-out heroes of the 
road and the Old Bailey; and Poll Maggot must not be 
placed in comparison with Juliet Carr or Helen Barham, 
or Jonathan Wild with Count Lieberg. Here we leave 
the matter, with the remark that Mr. James’s design is 
likely tu produce greater good in society than if he had 
familiarised his readers with the coulisses of viee: it may 
not be so “interesting” to certain minds whom we suspect 
to require stronger correctives than any work of fiction 
can work on thei. 

“ Morley Ernstein,” will, doubtless, increase thé healthy 
reputation of its author, the most prolific and the least 
exceptionable writer in the school of fiction. The hero, a 
Yorkshire baronet, born in the neighbourhood of Dencas- 
ter, but of German descent, inherits a large fortune, which 








* The italics are our own.— Ed. L. S. J. 
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he comes into possession a of on . attaining his 1 majoutty: 
He possesses high principles, which protect him throughout 
a long conflict with passion. The antagonism is kept up 
by Count Lieberg, the tempter to evil, and the virtuous 
interposition of the heroine, Juliet Carr; and there is a 
second lady, Helen Barham,—a requisite personage, in 
most novels, to divide the hero’s love, and prevent one 
lady having it all her own way; for despotism is nowhere 
a pleasantry. Subordinates are slid in throughout the 





story, which never flags. There are freshness of illustra- 
tion, a healthful tone, and vivid description, in every 
page; and the digressions from the story strengthen rather 
than dilute the incidents; they are lifelike, and full of 
detail, without being prosy. Here is a specimen: 


‘* London is certainly the most wonderful city in the world, 
and probably, the most unlike any other on the earth. On 
approaching it, one is lost in surprise from its immensity of 
extent—an immensity that makes itself felt one hardly knows 
how. It seems to press upon you before you reach it; to 
multiply its forms and appearances around you, when you 
fancy yourself far from it; to surround, to grasp, to over- 
whelm you, ere you know that a city is near. Nevertheless, 
when once in it, the effect of any one who is not an indige- 
nous plant of the soil, is anything but impressive. In general, 
the smallness of the houses, the long rows of iron railings, the 
littleness of the windows, and their numbers, give the streets 
a petty and poor effect; while the colour of the bricks, 
which, when seen in grand masses, is imposing enough, has 
there a dull and dirty appearance, very unsatisfactory to the 
eye. Add to this, the thick and heavy atmosphere, foul with 
the steam of 1,500,000 human beings, and full 300,000 fires, 
so that a vast dome of smoke nightcaps the great capital, 
and only suffers the sun to penetrate, as the dim vision of a 
brighter thing.” 


Again of the hero : 


“ All things seemed to smile around him; and although 
the lilacs and the laurels, the laburnums and the privets, 
which tenanted the square before his eyes, might look some- 
what dull and smoky, when compared with the green trees 
of the country ; though the air he breathed might seem but 
a shade thinner than pea-soup, and the noise of eternal 
carriages might strike his ear as something less tuneful than 
the birds of his own fields; yet it was not upon these things 
that his mind rested. He thought, on the contrary, of all 
the wonders of that mighty place, of the vast resources com- 
prised within it; of the intellectual pleasures that were 
collected as if in a storehouse ; of the magnificent monuments 
of art that it contained ; of the wealth, the abundance, the 
splendour, the beauty, the fancy, the genius, the wisdom, the 
grace, with which every street was thronged; of the vast 
and strange combinations that were produced ; of the laws, 
the systems, the philosophies, the wars, the colonies, the 
enterprises, that had thence issued forth ; of the piety, the 
charity, the benevolence, the great aspirations, the noble 
purposes, the fine designs, the wonderful discoveries, which 
had there originated ; and as if to give the finishing touch of 
the sublime to all—came over his mind, the vague, spectre- 
like image of the crime which had there a permanent exist- 
ence, an unchangeable and undiscoverable home.” 

We shall not anticipate the interest of the story by 
revealing the dénouement ; but, suffice it to say, it is at 
once striking and not improbable. With these appliances, 
we think Morley Ernstein must become a favourite beyond 
the usual novel-reading circle: it has the interest of the 
novel of the old schvol, and the attractiveness of the new 
one, without the objectionable coarseness of either. It is 
not a book to be smuggled from the circulating library, or 
read by stealth; precautions which the higher colouring 
already hinted at might have rendered prudent, if not 
indispensable. 





THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. BY JOHN FISHER 
MURRAY. PART II. 


We resume our notice of this work, reluctantly on the 
one hand, and cheerfully on the other: the first from our 
unwillingness to tire the reader with criticism on a most 
unequal “production, and the second from our anxiety to 
point out one or two re deeming pages in the part before 
us. The route is Kensington, Brompton, Richmond, 
Petersham, Ham, and Twickenham--the sequitur, Addison, 
John Hunter, Thomson, Collins, Kean, and Pope; of 
whom are given lengthened and occasionally commonplace 
biographies, with threadbare quotations—such as should 
not form the staple of a topographical work: of this 
literary biography there are no fewer than thirty-seven 
out of the sixty-four pages in this part. The explanation 
of the Richmond Park dispute is more germane to the 
work. The gem we are about to quote is a grateful 
tribute to the memory of the late Lord Holland, by a 
friend of Mr. Murray. Speaking of Holland House, ‘he 
writer eloquently, and we fear prophetically, says: 


* Yet a few years, and the shades and structures may follow 
their illustrious masters. The wonderful city, which ancient 
and gigantic as it is, still continues to grow, as a young town 
of logwood jby a water-privilege in Michigan, may soon dis- 
place those turrets and gardens which are associated with so 
much that is interesting and noble ; with the courtly magni- 
ficence of Rich, with the loves of Ormond, with the counsels 
of Cromwell, with the death of Addison. The time is coming, 
when perhaps a few old men, tie last survivors of our gene- 
ration, will seek in vain, amid new streets and squares, and 
railway stations, for the site of that dwelling, which in their 
youth was the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters 
and poets, of scholars, philosophers, and statesmen; they wili 
remember with strange tenderness, many objects familiar to 
them—the avenue and terrace, the busts and the paintings, 
the carving, the grotesque gilding, and the enigmatical 
mottoes. With peculiar tenderness, they will recal that 
venerable chamber, in which all the antique gravity of a 
college library was so singularly blended with all that female 
grace and wit could devise to embellish a drawing-room. 
They will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with 
the varied learning of many lands and many ages; those 
portraits, in which were preserved the features of the best 
and wisest Englishmen of two generations : they will recollect 
how many men, who have guided the politics of Europe, who 
have moved great assemblies by reason and eloquence, who 
have put life into bronze or canvas, or who have left to pos- 
terity things so written that it will not willingly let them die, 
were there mixed with all that is loveliest and gayest in the 
society of the most splendid of capitals. They will remember 
the singular character which belonged to that circle, in which 
every talent and accomplishment, every art and science, had 
its place. They will remember how the last debate was 
discussed in one corner, and the last comedy of Scribe in 
another; while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on 
Reynolds’s Baretti; while Mackintosh turned over Thomas 
Aquinas to verify a quotation; while Talleyrand related his 
conversation with Barras, at the Luxembourg, or his ride with 
Launes, over the field of Austerlitz. They will remember, 
above all, the grace, and the kindness far more admirable 
than grace, with which the princely hospitality of that 
ancient mansion was dispensed ; they will remember gthe 
venerable and benignant countenance and the cordial voice 
of him who bade them welcome ; they will remember that 
temper, which years of sickness, of lameness, of confinement, 
seemed only to make sweeter and sweeter; and that frank 
politeness, which at once relieved all the embarrassment of 
the youngest and most timid writer or artist, who found him- 
self for the first time among ambassadors and earls. The 

will remember, that, in the last times which he traced, he 
expressed his joy that he had done nothing unworthy of the 
friend of Fox and Grey; and they will have reason to feel 








similar joy, if, in looking back on many troubled years, they 
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cannot accuse themselves of having done anything unworthy 
of men who were distinguished by the friendship of Lord 
Holland.” 

This is truthful eloquence! 








Warieties, 


Home Education.—The following note was received a few 
days since by a school-mistress from the mother of one of 
her pupils: “ Mrs. W’s compliments to Mrs. B. and is not 
offendid with aney thing, but am agoing to teach Emely my 
self until she is old enough to write as Mr. W thinks I mite 
as wul haveing bim used to to teach three little girls be fore 
i was Marid he says shurley i can learn my hone as i have 
nothing to attent to but my hone family.”—( True copy.) 

Branding Deserters—An instrument has recently been 
invented for marking deserters: it is of brass, shaped at the 
end into the form of a D, from the outline of which is protru- 
ded, by means of a spring, a series of needle points, which 
aré*regulated by a screw at the end, and by turning which, 
their length may be increased or diminished. By pulling 
back the nut of the screw, after the points are regulated, they 
recede into the box, when the instrument may be considered 
charged. A slight pressure on a small brass lever delivers 
the needle points, inflicting a puncture on the skin the exact 
shape of the instrument. These punctures on being rubbed 
with a marking fluid, composed of a quarter of a pound of 
pulverised indigo, two sticks of Indian ink, and enough water 
to render it liquid, leave an indelible D upon the hand or arm 
of the deserter ; and there is no possible means by which the 
marking can be accomplished with less pain and more cer- 
tainty.— United Service Museum. 

Witlkie.—Mr. Barrow, when journeying from Limerick to 
Killarney, fell in with a mounted beggar. The poor fellow 
had lost both legs, and he held a paper in his hand, on which 
was a portrait of himself, sketched in an artist-like manner, 
and in the corner the name of Wilkie. Mr. Barrow asked 
him if he would sell it. He said, “‘ No, Sir; it has been a 
fortunate picture for me, as gentlemen on seeing it, very 
kindly give me something ;” one, he said, had offered him five 
guineas for it, but he thought it would bring him a great deal 
more, as gentlemen all seemed to like Mr. Wilkie’s name. 

Beer, a city of Mesopotamia, stands upon a mountain full 
of excavations, which are fitted up as inns for travellers ; so 
that the place may not be inappropriately named. 

The Turkish festival of the Batram nearly answers to the 
Easter of the Greek church. It is remarkable that the Turks 
eat lamb during this season. On the first Friday of the fes- 
tival, the sultan goes in immense state, and amidst the thun- 
dering of cannon from the ships and forts, to mosque. The 
Bairam lasts for forty days, and is a season of rejoicing and 
indulgence, after the privations of Lent or Ramazan, both of 
Turk and Greek. It is amusing to see the Greeks during 
this festival, wrestling, boxing, pitching the bar, and throwing 
the pallum, in the manner of the ancients. Then the supple 
Greek wrestler oils his limbs and rolls himself in the sand, 
and the player at the pallum guards his hands with a piece 
of leather; and the boxer continues to wield the cestus, and 
to inflict dreadful blows upon his adversary, whose face yields 
token of the cutting edge of the metal glove. The Turks have 
forbidden the use of the cestus, but it still continues in vogue. 
—Frankland’s Travels. 

Epicurism.—Enjoyment is the great business of existence 
with the Viennese, from the noble to the working-man. A 
fine fat capon from the fertile valleys of Styria, and a flask of 
genuine Hungarian wine, are more acceptable than the most 
liberal constitution; and a Bohemian pheasant, garnished 
with sauerkraut and salmi di Milano, more palatable than 
the production of the most able pen. No where are the good 
things of this life fuund in greater abundance than at Vienna: 
the environs teem with luxuries; Hungary, only a few miles 
distant, furnishes excellent wines; Gritz, in Styria, sends 
armies of capons; Wirtemberg and Bavaria, myriads of fat 
snails; Trieste transports sea-fish in ice across the Alps; 
while the Danube supplies plenty of fresh-water fish. 











Bristolians.—The charge of dulness, which it seems was 
once preferred against the city of Bristol, is now completely 
wiped off; since, in science, Dr. Beddoes, a native of Shiffnal, 
in Salop, established here that Institution which called forth 
the talents of his pupil Sir Humphry Davy, originally from 
Penzance; and in poetry, Chatterton, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, were natives of Bristol. 

Despotism favourable to Literature—Quality, not quan- 
tity of writing, enhances the value of composition, and fixes 
the literary rank of the nation from which it emanates. In 
England, France, and Germany, the daily presses teem with 
the crude offsprings of the heated brain, and the effusions of 
party-spirit; and the tables groan with the weight of political 
and religious controversies usqgue ad nauseam. Perhaps, at 
this moment, Italy, where no one writes but under the rod of 
despotism, produces the most useful works: the learned in 
that country dedicate themselves to the labours of science, 
the fine arts, and antiquities; the more easy and trifling 
trade of politicians is scarcely known, or punished if exer- 
cised. We find this curious position in a work by the late 
Mr. Frank Hall Standish, who, however, was a liberal. 

Schabzieger cheese is principally made ut Linthal, in the 
canton of Glarus. The peasants, who feed their cows in the 
mountains, bring down the curd in sacks, each containing 
about 200 lbs., and for which they receive 36 francs French. 
The herb, (2/é) which gives the green colour, and its peculiar 
flavour, having been previously dried and crushed to powder, 
about 6 Ib. of it is put into the mill, with 200 Ib. of the curd; 
and, after being turned for about two hours and a half, the 
mixture is put into shapes, where it is kept until it dries suf- 
ficiently fur use. When sold wholesale, it fetches about 3}d. 
per lb. This is found to be a very lucrative trade; and the 
richest people in the canton are the cheese manufacturers. 
It is a common belief in England, that Schabzieger cheese is 
made from goats’ milk; but this is quite a mistake. The 
foundation of this cheese is in no respect different from that 
of English cheese ; its peculiar character is owing merely to 
its conjunction with the herb, and to its being kept till it is 
fit for grating.— Inglis. 

The Difference.—“ You and I are much alike,” said the 
beggar to the banker. “ Howso?” “ We both contrive to 
live on the labour of others.” “ But I carry on a lawful 
business for a living,” said the banker. ‘“ So do I,” said the 
beggar, “ but there is this difference: I get the property of 
others with their consent—you get their property without 
their consent.” 

To make Names Grow in Fruit.—When peaches and 
nectarines are about half ripe,, cover the side exposed to the 
sun with strips or specks of wax, in any desired shape or 
form, which hinders the sun from colouring the part covered ; 
and, when the fruit is ripe, and the wax removed, it will be 
found marked in the manner described. 

Honesty.— At a party lately, several gentlemen contested 
the honour of having done the most extraordinary thing. A 
reverend D. D. was appointed to be the sole judge of their 
respective pretensions. One produced his tailor’s bill with a 
receipt attached to it; a buzz went through the room that 
this would not be outdone, when a second proved that he had 
arrested his tailor fur money lent to him. The palm is his! 
was the universal cry ; when a third observed, “ Gentlemen, 
I cannot boast of the feats of either of my predecessors, but I 
have returned to the owners two umbrellas that they left at 
my house.” “ I°ll hear no more,” cried the arbitrator, “ this 
is the very ne plus ultra of honesty and unheard-of deeds ; it 
is an act of virtue of which I never knew any person capable. 
The prize is yours.” 

Absence of Mind.—Absence of mind appears to be gaining 
ground all over the country. A young married woman the 
other day threw her infant into the cooking-stove, while she 
very affectionately nursed a leg of mutton. 
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